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A DISCOURSE ON ROMANS VIII. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


By Tue Rey. N. SneTuHen. 


There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them who 
are in Curist Jesus, who walk not after the flesh ; but after 
the Spirit ; for, the law of the Spirit of Life in Curist 
Jesus, hath made me free from the law of sin and death. 
For what the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, Gov sending his own son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 


When a Revelation is proved to our satisfaction to be true, 
we admit the truth of the doctrines contained in it, of course. But 
moral propositions, when literally announced, may be admit- 
ted, and still be subject to the modifying influence of our ig- 
norance and prejudice. The proof of a Scripture doctrine, as 
announced by us, therefore, involves the truth of our concep- 
tions of it. 

I begin by assuming, that the law, which is weak through the 
flesh, is the holy, just, and good law of God ; that the law of 
the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, is the Gospel ; and that the 
flesh, through which the law becomes weak, is the same which 
is mentioned in the following verses, and joined with mind, or 
rather, as in Greek Phronema, (propensity, intention, will,) 
not merely, and literally flesh and blood only ; but a propensi- 
ty, intention, and will of disobedience, which operates in it, 
and through it. In chapter viii. this weakness of the law, 
through the flesh, seems to be the subject explained. ‘For, 
when we were in the flesh, the motions of sin, which were 
by the law, did work in our members, to bring forth fruit unto 
death ; but sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought 
in me all manner of concupiscence ; for sin, taking occasion by 
the commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me; for we 
know that the law is spiritual ; but I am sarkixos (fleshly) sold 
under sin ; for I know, that in me, thatis in my sarkos (flesh) 
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dwelleth no good thing ; but I see another law in my members 
warring against the law of my Noos (mind,) not Phronema, 
(propensity, &c.) The Phronema sarkos (fleshly propensity) 
wars against the Nomoi noos, (the law of the mind. ) 

We see here what the holy, just, and good law of God could 
not do. It could not deliver from condemnation: it could 
not deliver from the law of sin and death: it could not enable 
those who are under it, to walk after the spirit, and thus fulfil 
its own righteousness. We see also why it could not; because 
it was weak through the flesh; because that in the flesh there 
dwelleth no good thing; because there is a law in the members 
warring against the law ofthe mind; because the fleshly mind 
is death ; and because it is at enmity against God, and is not 
subject to his law, neither can be. But what the law could not 
do, can be done by the gospel. For God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh that, &c. I conceive, then, that the text contains the doctrine 
of atonement, and sanctification. Sin is condemned in the per- 
son of the incarnate Son of God; and there is no condemna- 
tion to those who are in him. He suffered, the just, for the 
unjust; so that the death of Jesus Christ was vicarious ; he 
died for us ; he tasted death for every man, whom God set forth 
to be a propritiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past; that God 
might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. 
So far, all seems plain, as it respects sins past ; but, is there 
not also a provision made against sins to come, by the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus? The law could neither justify, nor sane- 
tify ; the gospel can do both; as it furnishes redeeming merit 
for the one, and the spirit of life for the other. I am to bring 
forth my strong reasons, in order to argue the truth of my con- 
ceptions of the meaning of the text. I affirm, that the gospel 
has more, and can do more, than the law; that it has a merit, 
and a spirit, which the law has not; and I claim this superio- 
rity for it, over the law of God itself, than which no law is 
more holy, just, or good. Ifany law, moral, political, or cere- 
monial has any strength, none surely, has more than this. But 
all the strength, whether human, or divine, is in threatnings 
and promises; as far as these influence the hopes and fears of 
mankind, so far their governing influence of law extends, and 
no further. Among the various causes, which may countervail 
the influence of legal promises and threatenings, none are 
more extensive and uniform in their operation than those of the 
Jlesh. Sinful hopes, oppose lawful hopes; and sinful fears, lawful 
fears. Every man’s conduct may be resolved under his hopes 
and fears; and hence the propriety of the applieation of the term 
law, to sin and death, for in so far as these influence our hopes 
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and fears, they are supposed to have their promises and threat- 
nings. Almost all the influence of sinners over each other, is 
by this kind of implied, or assumed law. The most fearful 
crimes have been committed, in hope of gaining, or for fear of 
losing some bad man’s, or woman’s friendship. There are 
murderers who live upon the wages of blood. The hope of a 
paltry sum of money, is stronger than the fear of death, which 
is threatened by the law. Whatever excites legal hopes, 
strengthens the principle of obedience ; while unlawful ones, 
weaken it. The promises, and threatnings of the law, having 
failed, it hasno other resources, or remedies to resort to in order 
to secure obedience. 

God himself it appears, considers that the promises and 
threatnings of his law, are not sufficient to effect the pardon, 
and reformation, and to secure the obedience of mankind; he 
therefore has had recourse to another cause, specifically diffe- 
rent. He sent his own son, to do, what the law could not do. 
Not so human law makers, they have no other resources, bili in 
laws. When one fails they make another, they increase their 
number, and repeal, and modify them without end. Many of 
these legal stratagems, to work upon the hopes and fears of men, 
are now ridiculed as king-craft, and priest-craft. Let not my 
countrymen be offended to hear their laws called (in a certain 
sense) republican-craft. Does not penance, and purgatory énter 
largely into our code? Have we not unintentionally made the 
apology of priests and kings ? What is our penitentiary system ; 
nay, hold, our penitentiary isa system of grace and mercy. O! 
my infidel countrymen, and ye, who reject redeeming merit 
and quickning grace, as foreign to the gospel, will you prove 
that our manner of treating criminals, is according to grace ? 
and not according to law ; and yet reject the doctrines of grace. 
If you can do the former, will you not for the latter be con- 
demned out of your own mouths? Ours is really a legal system, 
and so are all systems of penance and purgatory. Our hopes 
of reforming criminals by this process have been proclaimed 
upon the house top; the record of them, is still preserved in the 
public prints. We anticipated the renovation of the common- 
wealth upon the plan of saving criminals by the works of the 
law. Iam now to shew, that our penitentiary system isa le- 
galone. We do not commute the punishment of death upon 
a principle of mercy ; but because we either think that, that 
species of punishment is unjust, or that we have no right to 
execute it upon our fellow men. The penal part of our law is 
satisfied, when the criminal has fulfilled his term of labour and 
confinement, when he comes out of the penitentiary ,the has paid 
the uttermost farthing. He is not justified by faith, but by 
works. St. Paul’s reasoning is applicable to his case, ‘* what 
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shall we say then, that this criminal as pertaining to the flesh 
hath found? For if he were justified by works, he hath where- 
of to glory ; but not before the republic. Now to him, that 
worketh, is the reward, not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 
This subject of the penitentiary punishment is therefore under 
no obligation to the republic, and he feels none, he is not re- 
bound to the community by a single tie of gratitude. Thus 
far, as it respects the operation of the penance ; let us now ex- 
amine the purgatory or reforming process. It is true, that our 
criminal has redeemed himself without a vicarious sacrifice, 
and without grace. He now walks abroad under the protection 
of the law, he is without condemnation ; but is he really purg- 
ed from his old sins and made a good citizen? If so, then, why 
do we not give him the spirit of adoption? Why do we not 
kill the fatted calf and rejoice and be merry, that the dead is 
alive and the lost is found? How is it that no one offers him 
the right hand of fellowship? That the mark of his reproba- 
tion is not efiaced—and that he finds no grace in the eyes of 
the people? He is not saved by hope, he had none in prison, 
he has none now; he lives only to despair of ever being taken 
into the bosom of society. This want of confidence cannot be 
misunderstood ; it shews that there is no public reliance placed 
upon this kind of purgation ; all feel almost instinctively, with- 
out reflection, that there is no law of the spirit of life in a pen- 
itentiary, to make criminals free from the law of sin and 
death. Penance is not repentance, and want of opportunity is 
not reformation, or a proof of it. We have no reason to hope, 
that the man who has paid the forfeit of our laws, will not 
again feel them weak through the flesh, when he is left free to 
follow his own inclination. Where are there fewer marks of 
humility, and contrition, than within the walls of the houses 
of legal correction ? 

These remarks are not intmided as a censure upon our peni- 
tentiary laws in themselves considered. ‘They may be good, 
if not the best of their kind, and yet, their nature may not be 
clearly understood ; and, the hopes of their effects be unwar- 
rantable. I am inclined to think, that many good men have 
been rather dazzled and flattered by pleasing fancies, which are 
so common to benevolent minds deeply oppressed with a sense 
of existing evils, in a prospect of change, than led by sober 
and cautious induction to logical conclusions in this case. And 
Tam not sure, that some of our countrymen, have not, in a.spi- 
rit of deep calculation, anticipated a train of facts and eviden- 

ces from the operation of our laws sufficient to demonstrate, 
that redemption and grace, are not necessary, if not, that the 
gospel itself is untrue. Indeed if all the effects which were 
promised from our penitentiary, had been realized, there is 
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reason to believe, that they would have been employed to shake 
the confidence of the public mind more effectually in the only 
‘name given among men, whereby we must be saved ;”’ and 
to turn Paul’s argument against himself, ‘if by grace then it 
is no more of works; otherwise grace is no more grace; but 
if it be by work, then it is no more grace, otherwise work is 
no more work !”’ 

Ihave much reliance upon the results of our legal system ; for 
whatever may have been the intentions of the sceptical part of 
the community, it has not failed in any instance, for the want 
of a hearty co-operation on the part of the friends of religion. 
Here Philosophers have had no cause to complain of super- 
stition. Some denominations may have entered more heartily 
into the plan, than others; but all have been its well wishers ; 
nevertheless, the hopes of reformation through this agency are 
daily diminishing. It now begins to be found necessary to seek 
new remedies. Hereafter we are to have solitary labour, or 
tread-mills. Let the means be varied ; let the experiment be 
fairly made, and let the issue be well marked ; for in this case 
too, one fact is worth many arguments. But as the text is to 
be changed, we shall want a series of facts. It now depends 
upon the result of our legislative wisdom, whether this proverb 
is any more to be used in Israel, ‘* what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own 
Son, &c. ;’? or whether we shall have in its place, ** the law 
can pardon, and reform criminals, as it is no longer weak 
through the flesh.”” To us the honour will belong of substi- 
tuting the test of experiment in the place of theory and specu- 
lation. For though, as I have said, penance and purgatory, 
have been employed time immemorial by kings and priests ; 
their influence were justly to be suspected in such artful, and 
interested hands. But when the people, as with us, are sove- 
reign, and make and execute the laws, what place is there foi 
ambition and self interest? The obedience of the many are not 
for the few; but of one forall. In our republic, one offender 
against the laws destroys much good. We cannot be the in- 
quisitors, and exterminators of our fellow citizens. May we 
not therefore confidently look to the operations of law, among 
a great, free, and sovereign people, to settle the infinitely im- 
portant controversy respecting redemption and grace? If** ow 
excellent laws” shall cease to be weak through the flesh, may 
not God spare his own Son ? If*‘ our humane laws’’ can make 
their transgressors, free from the deadning, and_depraving in- 
fluence of the phronema surkos, and its hitherto unsubject- 
able enmity to a government of law, shall we not demonstrate, 
that the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, is not of that 
importance, which enthusiasts would fain have taught us to be- 
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lieve? But, if after all our experiments shall have failed, our 
criminals shall be no better, and their numbers actually en- 
creased ; what subterfuge will be left for unbelief? Shail we 
not have it demonstrated before our eyes, upon a national scale, 
that a divine savour, and a spirit of life, are necessary tor the 
salvation of mankind? Shall we not be convinced, that king- 
craft, and priest-craft, and philosophy-craft, and republican- 
craft, and all the craft of the human mind, ever has been and 
must forever be limited to those legal promises and threatnings, 
which are weak through the flesh ; and that it is so impossible 
to subject the enmity of the, principle of disobedience in the 
human heart to the law, that the wisdom of man can never de- 
vise a plan to save nations from the ruinous consequences? A- 
mong the plans to secure obedience to law, the legalizing of the 
gospel is perhaps the most remarkable. How is it that so little 
has been said against religious establishments upon St. Paul’s 
propositions already quoted, that the principles of grace, and 
works, of law and gospel, cannot be confounded, without de- 
stroying their nature. Can we cease to wonder, at the re- 
formers, especially the Calvinists, who were the most zealous 
supporters of grace, for putting the gospel under the govern- 
ment of the state, that isthe law? Grace in the hands of the 
magistrate is no more grace. The touch of the human legisla- 
tor converts the gospel into law. Were these men slow of heart 
to believe that the maxim is equally true in all legal systems, 
‘¢ the law knows not to shew mercy,”’ that they dared to lega- 
lize the gospel? I am well aware of the bearing of these re- 
marks upon some in our own country ; but I cannot take them 
back. My countrymen ought, not only to know, as they will 
do, how impolitic it is to blend church and state; but they 
ought to be restrained from ever attempting a legal esiablish- 
ment, from infinitely higher considerations, viz. that the gos- 
pel will thus be rendered like the law, weak through the flesh. 
The doctrines of the reformers as far as they relate to justifica- 
tion by faith, without any retrospective, or anticipated legal, 
or human merit, and the consequent stand, which they made 
agaiust the old legal system of penance and purgatory, which 
some how or other, most unaccountably had become general 
among professed christians, is worthy of all acceptation ; but 
how did the sentence of the synods of Geneva against Serve- 
fus, and the reluctant consent to it, by Mr. Calvin, quadrate 
with these doctrines? ‘This indeed is only one case, and Mr. 
Caivin’s apology is plead upon the general prevalence of the 
same principles all over Europe. In England, Calvinists both 
Episcopal and Presbyterian brought them to bear upon Calvi- 
nists as well as others. Was not the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus potent enough in the mouths of the reformers, that 
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they wanted a law they could handle? When they rendered 
the gospel thus tangible, did it not lose all but its name? Was 
not the Protestant magistrate as much a legal officer as the Ca- 
tholic one? The subject of the religious laws felt the same 
effects from their execution, as though his case was purely civil. 

The children of the Babylonish mother (as the Catholics were 
called) and heretics (as they called Protestants) were put under 
the same legal treatment. The doctrine of the ‘ old time’’ 
prevailed generally among the professed disciples of Jesus. It 
was, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, evil for evil, 
railing for railing, and cursing for cursing. I say not that no 
converts were made by those retalitory laws under the name 
of gospel ; but that those who were made were not brought into 
the liberty of the children of God; that in vain, it was said 
unto them, sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are 
not under the law but under grace ; and that they were, as all 
such converts must be, under a spirit of bondage to fear. 

How fully, how perspicuously, are the causes of pardon and 
religious liberty stated in the text! For sin, on account of sin ; 
sin was condemned in the person of God’s own son, when he 
appeared in the likeness of sinful flesh ; for he hath made him 
to be sin (sin offering) for us, who knew no sin. And being 
found in in fashion, as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto the death of the cross. But the law of the spi- 
rit of life changes the sinner’s condition, as well as his relation; 
makes him free from the law of sin and death. Do we then 
make void the law through faith ; nay, we establish the law ; 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh ; but after the spirit. Can the law be 
better established ? 

I have noticed the scripture maxim, that the law knows not 
to shew mercy ; and also, how the gospel provides against any 
obstruction to pardon from the interference of justice. ‘* That 
he might be just, and the justifier of him, who believeth in 
Jesus.”” Pardons, or reprieves, without atonement are a spe- 
cies of injustice. This would be evident to every body, if they 
were granted to an unlimited extent, as they would thus sub- 
vert all law. Who would fear the punishment of law, if he 
were sure of pardon ; and who would hope for the rewards of 
the law, while he saw them extended to all criminals? Nothing 
is so difficult, for nothing is so dangerous, as the encouraging 
of the hopes, and the weakening of the fears, of transgressing 
the laws. To save this appearance, the power to pardon, is not 
put into the hands of the judge, and is generally exercised with 
a shew of justice, as though there were some mitigating cir- 
cumstance in the case, some particular exception, which gene- 
ral law could not reach ; for whenever criminals appear in all 
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respects equal, individual reprieves are always complained of, 
as contrary to ‘* even handed justice.’’ The complaints against 
our penitentiary system, are not confined to its failure, as a 
means of reform, but on account of its tendency to destroy the 
fear of punishment in the public mind. The injudicious man- 
ner, in which our laws have been held up, as a kind of merci- 
ful dispensation, has indeed a manifest tendancy to neutralize 
their influence, and the same, has been noticed, in the transpor- 
tation laws of England. 

But on the other hand, it is notorious, that no good can come 
out of despair, or unmitigated fear. Here then, lies the diffi- 
culty—the imposibility of the case. The law cannot produce 
both hope and fear at the same time in the breast of the crimi- 
nal. It cannot breathe upon him with the same breath, pro- 
mises and threatenings. In truth it can hold forth no promises 
at all to the guilty, and of course can give them no hopes, with- 
out operating as an encouragement and reward on all sides to 
disobedience. It must needs, therefore, be weak through the 
flesh, for where there is no hope, there is no strength. When 
we were without strength, in due time, Christ died for the un- 
godly ; and in due time the merits of his death are offered to 
them. The gospel as a system of grace, can only give hope to 
a guilty creature, without weakening the fear of the law, that 
is, leaving the penalties of the law in foree against its trans- 
gressors. According to these views, we venture to predict, 
that it is not within the compass of human wisdom, to devise 
a system of law, at once to dispense penal justice, and saving 
grace. The divine law itself, it appears, could not be so bro’t 
to bear upon the minds of sinners, as to produce both hope and 
fear, and is it not evident, that this isan inherent defect in eve- 
ry legal system? The penal codes of our ancestors were so tcr- 
rible, as to generate despair. Ours so lenient, that it seems to 
be fast banishing fear from among the tempted and the guilty. 

Admitting all this to be true, I shall be asked, upon my hy- 
pothesis, of what use the gospel can be to us? Granting, that 
that the law alone cannot produce both hope and fear in the 
guilty, and that the gospel is necessary to the former, how is 
the legislator to be benefitted if he may not touch the gospel, 
without converting it into law? Ah! my countrymen, when 
will you feel your impotence? when will you acknowledge 
that you are not omniscient and omnipotent? when will you be 
convinced, that you cannot save yourselves, nor those who have 
transgressed your laws ? Consider, I beseech you, how little 
in accordance are your sanguine hopes of the effects of the wis- 
dom and goodness of your laws with that saying, ‘¢ Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, &c.”’ I say not 
that you should have less law; but more faith. I am no de- 
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claimer against the laws of my country ; but I affirm that if we 
could make them as holy, just, and good as the law of God it- 
self, and like that law should ordain them unto life, yet to our 
guilty countrymen they would be found to be ugto death. What 
can we do? Jf we make our laws more sever@@we shall drive 
men to despair, if less so, to licentiousness. Itis Bot by trans- 
cribing the gospel into our statute book, but into our hearts, that 
we can prove its power to salvation. 





THE QUESTION OF A ‘“ LAY-DELEGATION,” 
REVIEWED. 


‘“* Every man is an oppressor who holds that which ought to be in the 
hands of another.” 


Mr. Srocxron, 

‘¢ The first principles, of civil or ecclesiastical power, are 
in the people ; and all the projects of men in power ought to 
refer to the people, to aim solely at their good, and to end in 
it; and whoever will pretend to govern them without regard- 
ing them, will sooner, or later, repent their folly. In coun- 
tries where the people are free, it is madness to hope to rule 
them against their will, or without their consent. Those who 
are governed in spite of themselves, and in a manner that bids 
defiance to their opinions, their interests, their rights, and their 
understandings, are either slaves, or, will soon cease to be thus 
governed as subjects. Dominion and rule, not maintained by 
the sword, must be maintained by consent. 

‘¢ Government executed for the good of all, and with the 
consent of all, is liberty; and the word government is pro- 
faned, and its meaning abused, when it signifies any thing else. 
In free countries the people know all this; and they are not 
wont to resist their rulers till their rulers deserve to be resist- 
ed. None but desperate, pertinacious, despotic spirits, in 
rulers, will make the people desperate. ‘Titus and Trajan, 
wisely knew that if the Roman people had freedom of speech, 
and could be heard, and have redress of grievances, they would 
never seek revenge. Power in a free government, is a trust 
invested or committed, by the governed, to one, or toa few, 
or to more, as the case may be, to watch for the good of the 
governed, and to pursue the interests of all: and when that 
good is not sought, nor that interest pursued, we know what 
opinion the people will have of their rulers. 

‘¢ One might suppose that opposttion to the rights and pri- 
vileges of man, in church or state, was a thing of so gloomy, 
uncomfortable, and unreasonable a nature, at least in the Uni- 
‘ed States of America. that no man of the least consistency of 
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character, professing to be a republican, either in principle or 
practice, could be found, who would embark in so desperate a 
scheme. 

‘¢ The reformation contended for, in the question before us, 
of a lay-delegation, appears to be a reasonable one, founded 
upon the rights and privileges of man, and the radical first prin- 
ciples of legitimate government ; and ought to be begun and 
carried on under the countenance and patronage of the bishops 
and the ministry of the church. And it is to be hoped that 
the good sense and liberal principles of the bishops and minis- 
try, will not suffer the patient expectations of the laity to be 
exhausted, in their quiet and peaceable long waiting for a rea- 
sonable and peaceable reform ; and thereby drive them into 
despair of obtaining their rights any other way than by lifting 
up their voice in the plenitude of their strength, and thereby 
painfully to convince and let the bishops and the ministry know 
that they are able and determined to obtain and exercise the 
reasonable and equitable rights and privileges which they ask, 
and of right demand. Peaceably if they can; but forcibly if 
they must! Let the high toned prerogative men reflect that if 
there be commotion or division, it will be justly put to their 
account. Stop! pause! 

‘‘ If a lay delegation, or representation, is not agreed upon, 
and admitted, in the general conference, the ministry ought to 
know, and duly consider, that the laity have an indefeasible 
right, to reject their laws, as not obligatory or binding upon 
theea ; ; and to refuse being governed by the rules and regula- 
tions, in the making of which they had no voice or represen- 
tation. If the laity combine, which probably without redress, 
they will do, in different weighty sections of the connexion, and 
be Supported by the local preachers, and by many of the travel- 
ling preachers, who will not, and cannot in conscience or rea- 
son, reject or resist the justice of their demands ; then, how 
will things look, and what will be the result and end thereof? 
Then, where are we? O ye prerogative men, drive us not on 
the rock of Scylla, nor into the whirlpool of Charybdis ! 

‘¢ The nature of the reform, called for, appears to be absolutely 
necessary, in order to consolidate and to perpetuate the union, 
the peace, and the prosperity of the church. The ministry 
would do well to set themselves, with zeal and determination, 
to use all their wisdom and influence, first to reform themselves, 
then to reform the discipline, and then to reform the church, 
the laity, and the people ; and the laity, with equal zeal and 
determination, should co-operate with the ministry to accom- 
plish that reformation which is so necessary to preserve and se- 
cure the union, peace, and prosperity of the church. By striv- 
ing together, with mutual efforts, good will, brotherly kind- 
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ness, and christian confidence in each other, the church may be 
saved from division, peace and harmony be restored, in every 
quarter, the spirit and practice of pure and undefiled religion 
be promoted, and a church government be organized, upon ra- 
dical, legitimate principles, securing the rights and privileges 
of all, and be handed down to the rising generation, as worthy 
of example, imitation, and perpetual support, for ages to come. 
In so doing, what christian honor would redound to the me- 
mory of us all? And after we rest from our labours, our works 
would praise us in the gates of Zion. 

A certain author, speaking of wrongs and abuses in churches, 
said, ‘* they are, that hay, straw, and stubble, which might 
be removed without much difficulty or confusion, from the fa- 
bric of religion, by the gentle hand of reformation ; but which, 
the infatuation of ecclesiastics will leave to be destroyed by 
fire.’’ Simpson in his plea for religion, says, ‘‘ we are all 
popes in our own way : every denomination has its imperious 
and overbearing dictators. Reformation may be big with dan- 
ger. but much greater is the danger without it. God grant we 
may have wisdom to do that of our own accord, which must 
otherwise be done by constraint.”’ 

‘¢ Let not the follies of mistaken individuals, subvert the na- 
ture and fitness of things, and the laws of everlasting truth and 
propriety. Because some men are weak, or obstinate, or in- 
flamed with prepossessions, or inflated with spiritual conse- 
quence, or self-importance, let it not be said, nor supposed, 
that there is no such thing as sound reason, calm deliberation, 
and good sense among us! Let us use our best endeavours to 
restrain and keep intemperate and obstinate minds within the 
bounds of christian moderation ; and to convince the impartial, 
honest, and candid among us, of what is truth, and propriety, 
and necessary to be done. Men of warm imaginations and feeble 
intellects, strongly impressed with the importance of their own 
opinions and prejudices, are most commonly wiser in their own 
imagination, than ten who can render a reason. While this 
persuasion continues, such men are apt to treat arguments, rea- 
sons, and appeals to their understanding, with a kind of austere, 
supercilious contempt ; or otherwise refuse to hear you, or to 
read what you can or may say ; not only so, but to use all their 
art and influence to prepossess and prejudice others against you 
and your best reasons and motes, thereby to prevent them 
from reading or listening to youllprguments, lest they should 
be convinced. In vain may you ¥ttempt to reduce some men 
to order and to the sober dictates of reason and common sense. 
However, light will shine more and more, brighter and brigh- 
ter, to the perfect day ; and truth, and reason, and common 


sense, in a gradual progression, will finally prevail. If our 
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character, professing to be a republican, either in principle or 
practice, could be found, who would embark in so desperate a 
scheme. 

‘¢ The reformation contended for, in the question before us, 
of a lay-delegation, appears to be a reasonable one, founded 
upon the rights and privileges of man, and the radical first prin- 
ciples of legitimate government ; and ought to be begun and 
carried on under the countenance and patronage of the bishops 
and the ministry of the church. And it is to be hoped that 
the good sense and liberal principles of the bishops and minis- 
try, will not suffer the patient expectations of the laity to be 
exhausted, in their quiet and peaceable long waiting for a rea- 
sonable and peaceable reform ; and thereby drive them into 
despair of obtaining their rights any other way than by lifting 
up their voice in the plenitude of their strength, and thereby 
painfully to convince and let the bishops and the ministry know 
that they are able and determined to obtain and exercise the 
reasonable and equitable rights and privileges which they ask, 


and of right demand. Peaceably if they can; but forcibly if 


they must! Let the high toned prerogative men reflect that if 
there be commotion or division, it will be justly put to their 
account. Stop! pause! 

‘‘ If a lay delegation, or representation, is not agreed upon, 
and admitted, in the general conference, the ministry ought to 
know, and duly consider, that the laity have an indefeasible 
right, to reject their laws, as not obligatory or binding upon 
thega ; and to refuse being governed by the rules and regula- 
tions, in the making of which they had no voice or represen- 
tation. If the laity combine, which probably without redress, 
they will do, in different w eighty sections of the connexion, and 
be Supported by the local preachers, ana by many of the travel- 
ling preachers, who will not, and cannot in conscience or rea- 
son, reject or resist the justice of their demands ; then, how 
will things look, and what will be the result and end thereof? 
Then, where are we? O ye prerogative men, drive us not on 
the rock of Scylla, nor into the whirlpool of Charybdis ! 

‘¢ The nature of the reform, called for, appears to be absolutely 
necessary, in order to consolidate and to perpetuate the union, 
the peace, and the prosperity of the church. The ministry 
would do well to set themselves, with zeal and determination, 
to use all their wisdom and influence, first to reform themselves, 
then to reform the discipline, and then to reform the church, 
the laity, and the people ; and the laity, with equal zeal and 
determination, should co-operate with the ministry to accom- 
plish that reformation which is so necessary to preserve and se- 
cure the union, peace, and prosperity of the church. By striv- 
ing together, with mutual efforts, good will, brotherly kind- 
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ness, and christian confidence in each other, the church may be 
saved from division, peace and harmony be restored, in every 
quarter, the spirit and practice of pure and undefiled religion 
be promoted, and a church government be organized, upon ra- 
dical, legitimate principles, securing the rights and privileges 
of all, and be handed down to the rising generation, as worthy 
of example, imitation, and perpetual support, for ages to come. 
In so doing, what christian honor would redound to the me- 
mory of us all? And after we rest from our labours, our works 
would praise us in the gates of Zion. 

A certain author, speaking of wrongs and abuses in churches, 
said, ‘* they are, that hay, straw, and stubble, which might 
be removed without much difficulty or confusion, from the fa- 
bric of religion, by the gentle hand of reformation ; but which, 
the infatuation of ecclesiastics will leave to be destroyed by 
fire.”? Simpson in his plea for religion, says, ‘* we are all 
popes in our own way : every denomination has its imperious 
and overbearing dictators. Reformation may be big with dan- 
ger. but much greater is the danger without it. God grant we 
may have wisdom to do that of our own accord, which must 
otherwise be done by constraint.”’ 

‘¢ Let not the follies of mistaken individuals, subvert the na- 
ture and fitness of things, and the laws of everlasting truth and 
propriety. Because some men are weak, or obstinate, or in- 
flamed with prepossessions, or inflated with spiritual conse- 
quence, or self-importance, let it not be said, nor supposed, 
that there is no such thing as sound reason, calm deliberation, 
and good sense among us! Let us use our best endeavours to 
restrain and keep intemperate and obstinate minds within the 
bounds of christian moderation ; and to convince the impartial, 
honest, and candid among us, of what is truth, and propriety, 
and necessary to be done. Men of warm imaginations and feeble 
intellects, strongly impressed with the importance of their own 
opinions and prejudices, are most commonly wiser in their own 
imagination, than ten who can render a reason. While this 
persuasion continues, such men are apt to treat arguments, rea- 
sons, and appeals to their understanding, with a kind of austere, 
supercilious contempt ; or otherwise refuse to hear you, or to 
read what you can or may say ; not only so, but to use all their 
art and influence to prepossess and prejudice others against you 
and your best reasons and motives, thereby to prevent them 
from reading or listening to your arguments, lest they should 
be convinced. In vain may you attempt to reduce some men 
to order and to the sober dictates of reason and common sense. 
However, light will shine more and more, brighter and brigh- 
ter, to the perfect day ; and truth, and reason, and common 
sense, in a gradual progression, will finally prevail. If our 
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rulers, or governors, or overseers, and overrulers,”’ are de- 
termined to hold fast what they have gotten, right or wrong, and 
suffer no abuses or wrongs to be rectified or redressed ; the great 
head of the church will ‘probably arise and plead his own cause, 
even if it be to the confusion of opposers like the dust in the 
whirlwind. The Lord save his church in merey, and not 
scatter us with the breath of his displeasure ; nor suffer us to 
be scattered ! 

‘¢ The people of every age and nation have an inalienable 

right to choose their own rulers and law makers, in all human 
policy , or government, civil or religious ; and no king, no po- 
tentate, no ruler, no pope, or bishop, no earthly lord, no man, 
or body of men, upon earth, has any just right or claim what- 
ever, to dictate and determine absolutely, and independently 
of the people, who shall make and administer the laws and the 
government, and who shall rule and reign over them; especi- 
ally in the concerns of their liberty, their property, and their 
salvation ; or to say, you shall think this, believe that, and do 
the other, as we dictate and determine, independently of you, 
and of your opinions, and of your rights. They may love 
such things who will, I do not, I cannot, and hope Inever 
shall. 

‘¢ For more than a thousand years, the christian world or 
church, so called, was a stranger to civil and religious liberty ; 
one of the reasons was, that the clergy and the priests, more or 
less, have almost always been unfriendly toe civil and religious 
liberty and the rights of the people. Use however, may re- 
concile man to almost any thing, how unreasonable or absurd 
soever it may be; witness the heathen customs, the popish ce- 
remonies, popish doctrines, dominations, &c. &c. But where 
was liberty in church or state? 

‘¢ There are certain injunctions, regulations, restrictions, li- 
mitations, and privations, in our church economy, discipline, 
usages, and government, which appear to be in opposition to 
our rights and privileges, as provided for in our civil constitu- 
tions. These and some other matters which might be brought 
forward and particularised, more at large, are truly objection- 
able, and are strong indications, that we are not quite so farre- 
moved from the seat of the old meretricious lady of Babylon, 
as we would willingly believe ourselves, and make others and 
the world believe. Many may complain in private, and some 
in public, that various things are wrong and want mending ; 
but who will venture to speak out, remonstrate, and use all their 
influence, that things may be put upon a more reasonable and 
defensible footing? ‘If Wickliffe, and Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague, and Luther, and Malancthon, and Calvin, and Cran- 
mer, and Ridley, and Latimer, and the glorious army of mar. 
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tyrs and reformers, had acted in the manne? some of us do, no 
reformation had ever taken place ; we should have been a Po- 
pish people, and under a Popish prelatical domination, to this 
day. It is much more easy to fawn, and cringe, and flatter, 
with Erasmus, than to face frow ning opposition, with Luther 
and his noble companions.” 

‘* As to the question of a lay delegation, it is such a self eyi- 
dent right of the laity, that it is apprehended but few will ven- 
ture openly to oppose the justice and propriety of it, in the 
abstract ; but perhaps many will be disposed to frustrate and 
prevent its being adopted, by raising difficulties about a plan 
to put it into practical operation ; and if a plan should be pro- 
posed, which may appear, in its principles and outlines, both 
rational and eligible, then look out for objections and dissentions 
about the details, so as to prevent its adoption, if possible. 
With all these considerations, difficulties, and embarrassing ob- 
structions in view, the writer of this communication, with all 
due deference to his brethren, will venture to say that, if there 
be a willing mind, the outlines of a plan, which he conceives 
may be easily filled up in its details, may be proposed and 
adopted, with great practical utility; and with much satisfac- 
tion to the ministry and laity, who are friends to the rights of 
their brethren. But there is no end to difficulties in those minds 
which are not reconciled to the principle. 

‘¢ What Protestant church, (ours excepted) does not allow of 
a lay delegation, in their judicatures, where rulés, laws, and 
regulations, are made, for the government of the church and 
its members? Would it not be prudential, and adviseable, for 
the quarterly meeting conferences, the local district conferences, 
and others, to send in their respectful memorials, to the Gene- 

ral Conference, upon this, and other subjects? W hen whispers 
are not heard; when hints and suggestions are not attended to ; 
when the ‘* eyes and ears, &c.”’ of the bishops, the presiding 
elders and others, cannot, or will not, see, heur and speak, 
for the people and their brethren, as well as for the episcopacy, 
it surely becomes the brethren and the people to see, to hear, 
to speak aloud, and to act for themselves—so that they may 
be seen, heard, and regarded, by their ** overseers and over- 
rulers.” ANTHROPOSOPIIY. 


English Delegates.—* The Conference, wishing to keep up an affec- 
tionate intercourse with the American Met! 1odist Connex ion, has ap- 
pointed a deputation to attend theirensuing G. Conference at Baltimore, 
which is held once every four years. The Rev. R. Reece, accompa- 
nied by the Rev. John Hannah, is designated to this service. ‘They are 
expected to leave this country in March, and are commended to the 
special prayersof ourpeople. ‘The object of this intercourse with the 
Conference of the U nited States is to maintain, as much as circum- 
stances will allow, a unity of spirit andco-operation in the Methodist 
Body throughout the world.”—Lng. Wes. Mag. 
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* AN ADDRESS 
[To BE PRESENTED | 


To the General Conference af the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for 1824. 


This Address was drawn up during the Session of the Leba- 
non (Ohio) District Conference, by a committee appointed for 
that purpose, by the friends of Reform, and was signed by a 
very respectable number of the Elders, Deacons and Preachers 


of that Conference. 


DEARLY BELOVED Fatuers AND BretTuREn, 

We, the undersigned, Elders, Deacons and Preachers of 
Lebanon (Ohio) District Conference, impelled by a sense of 
duty to the Church and to ourselves, are, from existing cir- 
cumstances, induced, at this time, to Address you with regard 
to the important business which will come before you at your 
present session. And indeed, when called on as you are, to 
transact business of the very highest importance to several 
hundred thousand souls, you will, no doubt, wish all the at- 
tainable expression of public sentiment, with regard to that z7m- 
portant business, in order the better to qualify you for judging 
what course to pursue in your legislative operations. And 
with just propriety, you might charge us with cw/padle negli- 
gence and criminal apathy, if, at this eventful crisis, in the 
history of our existence as a Church, we were to seal our lips 
in sullen silence, and make no expression of concern for the 
direction to be taken in the Government measures of our 
Church. 

Some of the Annual Conferences, several of the Local Con- 
ferences, and thousands of private individuals, have declared 
a wish for the alteration and amendment of some of our rules 
of Discipline. And such is the degree of excitement produced 
by their anxieties, that we are fully convinced it must ultimate, 
either in the grant, (or at least, partial grant) of their request, 
orina great, general division in our Church. And the fear of 

robable consequences arising from the circumstance of conti- 
nuing the Church in a state of painful suspense and indecision, 
for at least four years longer, we consider a most powerful ar- 
gument, in favor of this General Conference taking some deci- 
sive measures, which may bring the matter to a final adjust- 
ment and termination. 

For these, and other reasons, we feel it our duty, in the 
Lord’s fear, to give you this expression of our sentiments. 

It cannot but be known to you brethren, that serious evils 
have been experienced in the Church, in consequence of the 
great distance to which, in point of privilege and general con- 
dition, the Local Ministry of our Church are removed from 
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the Itinerancy. Our’s, brethren, we are obliged to feel as a 
condition of the greatest degree of inferiority to the Itinerant 
brethren! And the very circumstance of our subordinate con- 
dition, and the very humble cognizance taken of us by the 
rules and ruling authorities of our Church, subject us to a 
degree of disrespect, which, while it it is exquisitely painful 
to sensible feelings, is equally pernicious to our Ministerial in- 
Jluence, and destructive to our Ministerial usefulness ! 

This afflictive evil must necessarily continue to exist, in all 
the painful diversity of destructive operation, until our relation 
shall be so changed by the General Conference, as that the 
Laity will be led to view the Locality and [tinerancy as a 
harmonious band of co-operating brethren, occupying in com- 
mon, the floor of scriptural equality ; and, until the Itinerant 
Preachers themselves, shall be led to view us, not as inferiors, 
unworthy their esteem and confidence, but as brethren and fel- 
low laborers in the vineyard of the Lord—worthy their friend- 
ship—werthy their confidence, and able, by Divine assistance, 
to bear with them, their proportionate part in supporting the 
Ark of the Lord! 

But, brethren, as we have the most painfully certain assu- 
rance that this desirable state of things will not, cannot be 
brought about, but by the interference, in our behalf, of the 
legislative authority of our Church ; we beg leave most respect- 
fully to suggest to you the propriety of making certain amend. 
ments in our rules, at your present session. 

The inestimad/e and inalienable privilege of elective fran- 
chise, brethren, is kept exclusively within your power, and 
entirely withheld from us, so far at least, as it respects the 
election of our Church Legislators, w hose unrestricted pro- 
vince it is made to enact*rules or laws for our government ; 
and to which we are obliged to swhmit (be the character of 
those rules oppressive as they may), unless we consent to tear 
ourselves entirely from the bosom of the Church of our dearest 
affections ! 

But many of our Itinerant brethren have nobly relinquished, 
and are relinquishing the high prerogative of legislating for a 
people without their consent, who are /ree by nature and by 
grace. And we have some hopeiul ground to anticipate a ge- 
neral and a generous relinquishment “of this claim, at the pre- 
sent General Conference. 

Brethren, if we are not, in your estimation, entirely unwor- 
thy of rights and privileges in common with you, we hope you 
will grant us a representation in the legislative council of the 
Church. And, brethren, we are fully convinced, that nothing 
short of a measure of this kind, together with some other 
amendments, can possibly redeem the Church Strom a dreaded 
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separation, which will tear and rend in sunder ker very 
vitals /! But, you are so well acquainted with the various 
grounds of complaint and grievance in the Church, and the 
needed relief, that it is unnecessary for us to be as specilic in 
our address, as it would be proper for us to be, were this not 
the case. 

Brethren, in conclusion, permit us to say, that we feel a de- 
yotion of attachment to the cause of Methodism—an attach- 
ment, which, notwithstanding the complicated grievances un- 
der which we have long groaned, stili remains unconquered 
and firm, and which will be znezncidde as the undying soul of 
man, until resistless force of testimony shall convince us of the 
unchangeable determination of the General Conference, per- 
petually to withhold trom us our most obvious and inherent 
rights. 

It is not true, brethren, that we are opposed to Itinerancy. 
No: we most devoutly pray for the perpetuity of the Itinerant 
Apostolic plan, until iis valiant and nobie exertions shall van- 
quish the last resisting remnant of the armies of Gog and Ma- 
gog, and shall rear the eternal cross, red with blood, and ra- 
diant with the Christian’s hope, high in the van of universal 
conquest! Yet our attachment to /éinerancy cannot impose 
it upon us as @ religious requirement, to submit with elerna/l 
patience, to every privation of right and imposition af 
wrong Which that body may please to subject us to. 

We submit these considerations, brethren, with confidence 
that you with us, will consider them as zdentical with the most 
sacred and vital interests of the Church of God, and will cheer- 


fully and promptly attend to them, and to whatever else you 


in your wisdom think requisite for the prosperity of the Church 
of Christ. . 


—_——eee ee 


THE OUTLINES OF A PROPOSED PLAN FOR A LAY 
DELEGATION. 


Mr. Srockron, 

The question of a Lay-Delegation being considerably agitat 
ed in different sections of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
and sundry persons, both of the Laity and of the Ministry, 
having started the inquiry—‘* What kind of a plan do you 
propose, or can be proposed, which can be carried into efiect ?”’ 
the writer of this communication believes it to be proper that 
some plan should be suggested, by some person, to the consider- 
ation of all who are concerned or interested in the subject ; and, 
as no one has, to his knowledge, proposed one, he ofiers the 
following outline : sthe details of which, he conceives, may be 
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tilled up, without much difficulty, so as to make out a complete 
system; and may be carried into practical and successful opera- 
tion: provided the principles be approved of. If any of the 
Laity or Ministry can devise or suggest a more eligible scheme, 
or plan, than the following one, likely to be more approved, 
and to produce more favorable and successful results, it is re- 
spectfully requested, that it may be communicated, soon as 
possible, to our view and consideration, that we may get all 
the light we can, and have an opportunity of embracing the 
best possible plan within our power and information. 


THE PLAN PROPOSED. 


1. The General Conference to be composed of an equal num- 
ber of delegated Itinerant Ministers, and of Lay Delegates : to 
be chosen by a joint ballot of the Itinerant Ministers and Lay 
Electors, at the last session of each respective Annual Conference, 
previous to the meeting of the General Conference—the num- 
ber of Delegates to be in some given proportion to the num- 
ber of members, belonging to the several respective Annual 
Conferences. 

2. The Elective Annual Conferences, respectively, at the 
session in which the Delegates to General Conference are to 
be chosen, to be composed of the Itinerant Ministers belong- 
ing, as members, to the said Conference, and an equal number 
of Lay Electors, chosen by the several and respective circuits 
and stations within the bounds of the said elective Annual Con- 
ferences, respectively. 

3. The several circuits and stations, respectively, within the 
bounds of each Annual Conference, at the last Quarterly Meet- 
ing, previous to the session of the Elective Annual Conference, 
which is to elect the Delegates to the General Conference. to 
have an election under the superintendance of the Minister in 
charge, and the inspection of the stewards of the said circuit or 
station, and, by ballot, elect one or more electors, to attend the 
Elective Annual Conference, as the Lay Representatives, in 
the choice of Delegates to the General Conference ; but, so as 
not to exceed the number of Travelling Preachers on the said 
circuits or stations respectively. In the said Quarterly Meet- 
ing Election, every private and official male member of the 
Church, of regular and full standing, of twenty-one years of 
age, and belonging to the said circuit or station, to be eligible 
to be elected ; and entitled to a vote in the choice of Electors. 

4. The Electors chosen, as aforesaid, by the Laity, or Mem- 
bers of the several respective circuits and stations, whether pri- 
vate or official members, to be considered as the Lay Represen- 
tatives tothe Elective Annual Conference, as Electors, jointly, 
with the Itinerant Ministers of the said Conference, in the 
Ce 
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election of the Ministerial and Lay Delegates to the General 
Conference. And the said Lay Representatives, as Electors, 
are to be considered as put on nomination, by their respective 
circuits or stations, as candidates, and eligible to an election as 
Lay Delegates to the General Conference: out of which Lay 
nomination, and from among whom, the Lay Delegation to the 
General conference are to be chosen. 

5. To guard against difficulties or misunderstandings, 
and to give an equal opportunity to all, of punctual atten- 
dance; the election of the Delegates to General Conference, 
to be held on the fifth day of the sitting of the Elective An- 
nual Conference. And before the election is gone into, let it 
be clearly ascertained, and distinctly stated, in open Confer- 
ence, the precise number of Delegates to be elected from among 
the Itinerant Ministers, and that an equal number of Lay De- 
legates are to be elected from among the Lay Electors, who 
stand on nomination as the representatives of the Laity, from 
the several circuits and stations; and that each voter is to put 
the given number, both of Itinerant Ministers, and of Lay 
Candidates upon his ticket. Then the election to take place, 
by a joint ballot of the Lay Electors and the Travelling Minis- 
ters. The highest on the return, having a majority of the 
whole voters, up to the given number to be chosen, both of 
the Lay Candidates and of the Itinerant Ministers, to be the 
elected Delegates to the General Conference. 

Let it now be noticed, that this proposed plan gives, both 
to the Laity and to the Ministry, an equal representation, and 
an equal voice in the choice of them, and that reciprocally by 
a joint ballot, without creating or promoting two distinct oppos- 
ing interests or parties ; for, they act as one collective, united 
body, in concert; and, so as that the Itinerant Ministerial De- 
legates, and the Lay Delegates, are the joint'representatives, 
reciprocally, and indiscriminately, of the whole united body of 
Ministers and Laity, within the bounds of the several and re- 
spective Conferences, throughout the whole connexion. This 
will tend to unite us in one harmonious concert of action, for 
the mutual good and benefit ofall ; and will tend to preserve us 
from a collision of jarring interests and strife; which, other- 
wise, might exist between the Ministry and the Laity, as two 
contending, opposing interests, or parties, to the great danger 
of the peace and unity of the body. We ought to be, we must 
be, one body, maintaining the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace, striving together for the faith of the Gospel. 

In this plan, however, the Local Ministry, in their local 
capacity, in their respective circuits and stations, as official 
members, are associated with the Laity, in the question of 
delegation. And, perhaps, for the present, and for several rea- 
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sons and considerations, it may be better so than otherwise. — 
However, the writer of this communication, has his local bre- 
thren respectfully in view ; and, professedly and in reality, he 
is equally the friend of the Local Ministry, in all their rights 
and privileges, as he is of the Laity and of the Travelling Minis- 
try ; as in duty bound he ought to be. It does appear that all 
parties ought to meet on some such plan; and, it is probable 
that the Local Preachers, and the Laity, will be reconciled and 
satisfied with the above proposed one. It is to be hoped that 
the Bishops and the Travelling Ministry will meet them on 
the conciliatory ground, and, at the next General Conference, 
provide for its going into operation ; and do such other things 
as will consolidate and perpetuate the union, peace, and pros- 
perity of the Church. The writer of this article is strongly 
persuaded, that every friend of the Itinerant Ministry and sys- 
tem for promulgating the Gospel, ought to patronise the ques- 
tion of a Lay Delegation, as being calculated to promote, and 
uphold, and perpetuate the Itinerancy, better and longer than 
it can be by rejecting or refusing to admit the Lay Delegation. 
What can the Itinerancy do, if the Laity, and the Local Minis- 
try, refuse to support and uphold it? And what can be ex- 
pected from the Laity, and Local Brethren, if their rights and 
reasonable privileges are withheld from them? Can it be ex- 
pected that they will continue long to support those who op- 
press, or deprive them of their rights, in a voice, or reprenta- 
tion, in making laws, rules, and regulations, by which they are 
to be governed? If the Itinerant Ministry expect or wish the 
Laity to support and have confidence in them, they must mani- 
fest their confidence in, and friendship tv the Laity. There 
must be a reciprocity of faith and confidence ; otherwise, jea- 
lousies will arise, and grow. 2ud the cause be betrayed. Most 
assuredly, the Local Ministry and the Laity are firm friends to 
the Itinerancy, from which they have derived such benefits ; 
and nothing will, probably, alienate their affections from it, 
provided they can have redress of grievances, and enjoy their 
rights and privileges. But, if they be oppressed, and wronged, 
and deprived of their indefeasible rights, which they claim and 
demand, what can be expected from them but alienation from 
the, interest and support of those who do them wrong? Then 
wh#t will be the condition and end of the Itinerancy? OQ, bre- 
thren! let us all cultivate mutual confidence and good will to- 
ward each other! Let us pursue and inculeate conciliatory 
dispositions and measures! Let us not be too tenacious, nor 
pertinacious, with respect to any former incorrect opinions, 
customs or usages! But let us all covenant and agree, to be 
open to conviction, yielding, and condescending toward each 
ather ; and without suspicion, jealousy, or fear, let us do that 
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which is reasonable and right in the fitness and nature of things. 
The Laity and Local Brethren are awake to their rights and 
privileges ; they cannot be, by any opiates, lulled to sleep again ; 
nor, by any weapons, be driven from the ground of their claim 
and demand, as an inalienable right. Thesooner it be yielded the 
better; for, be ye well assured, that a Lay Delegation must 
ultimately be adopted, or the cause of Itinerancy, and union 
and peace, will be greatly endangered. if not ruined and des- 
troyed. United we stand, divided we fall. 
A METHODIST. 


LETTERS ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


INSCRIBED TO THE REVEREND WILLIAM M’KENDREE. 


LETTER II. 


“ Far from wishing you to be ignorant of any of our 
doctrines, or any part of our discipline, we desire you to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the whole. 


WILLIAM M’KENDREE, 
ENOCH GEORGE, 
ROBERT R. ROBERTS.”’ 


Reverend Sir, 
I closed my last letter with stating, that the government of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is at variance with the govern- 
ment of the Church of Christ in the first century. 1 know it 
has frequently been affirmed, that our Church is the most A pos- 
tolical, if not the only one that now exists worthy of the name. 
It is foreign from my purpose to institute a comparison between 
our own and other Protestant Churches, as it regards their con- 
stitution and government. I mean to confine myself to what, 
in my last, I pledged myself to prove, that, from the best in- 
formation we have respecting the primitive Chureh, it was es- 
sentially different in its structure and government from our’s: 
and, that we betray great want of information on the subject 
or an unjustifiable prejudice in favor of our own, or both, whell 
we affirm that the government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is Apostolic. Wherein does the likeness hold? Is it 
because we have a body of Itinerating Ministers among us? I 
believe this, in the judgment of the zealous advocates of the 
present system, constitutes the principal feature of similarity. 
And yet, although I mean not to deny, that the Apostles and 
Evangelists were truly Itinerant, it is very clear that the great- 
er number of Ministers and Teachers, in those very days, were, 
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strictly speaking, Zocal. This, to many, may appear an un- 
warrantable assertion, especially to those who exclaim against 
a representation from the body of Local Preachers in the Ge- 
neral Conference, on the ground that local men must have local 
views ; and that if once admitted, we must bid adieu to Method- 
ist Itinerancy. As I have no wish, however, that assertion 
shall pass for proof, I shall lay down in a series of propositions, 
what I have been able to collect respecting the constitution and 
government of the primitive Church, drawing my proofs from 
such ecclesiastical writers, as I can have access to at present. 

Sir Peter King, or as he has been called Chancellor King, 
wrote a treatise entitled, ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Constitution, 
Discipline, Unity and Worship of the Primitive Church, that 
flourished within the first three hundred years after Christ, 
faithfully collected out of the extant writings of those Ages.’’ 
This is a very valuable and scarce work, and from it I shall 
make copious extracts. I prefer it to any I have seen, and 
place great reliance on it as authority, for the following reasons: 
(1.) He was a Layman, greatly distinguished for his parts and 
learning, filling an important station in the state, and therefore 
could have no eye to preferment in the Church by espousing 
the cause of any side or party. (2.) There is, on the very 
face of his work, evidence of his being a sincere and diligent 
enquirer after truth. (3.) There is more method and perspi- 
cuity in it, than in any other work with which I am acquaint- 
ed. (4.) He quotes so largely from the writings of the Fathers, 
and confines himself to the first three centuries—the purest age 
of the Church. (5.) Because he writes with so much truth and 
evidence, as to convince Mr. John Wesley, strong Churchman 
as he was, of what he had remained unconvinced, until he read 
the production of this writer. In the letter which Mr. Wesley 
wrote to Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and the brethren in North 
America, he says, ‘‘ Lord King’s account of the Primitive 
Church, convinced me, many years ago, that Bishops and Pres- 
byters are the same order, and consequently have the same 
right to ordain.” 


Proposition I. The Apostles travelled from place to place, 
to preach the Gospel and form Churches. 


PROOF. 


1. “‘In order to have a just idea of the nature, privileges, 
and authority of the Apostolic function, we must consider an 
Apostle as a person who was honored with a Divine commission, 
invested with the power of making laws, of controlling and re- 
straining the wicked, when that was expedient, and of working 
miracles, when necessary ; and sent to mankind, to unfold to 
them the Divine will, to open to them the paths of salvation 
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and immortality, and to separate from the multitude, and unite 
in the bonds of one sacred society, those who were attentive 
and obedient to the voice of God, addressed to men by their 
Ministry.”’-—Mosheim, vol. 1, p. 94. 

2. ‘* Jesus, in the beginning of his Ministry, chose twelve 
of his disciples, and ordained them to be with him, that they 
might hear all that he should speak, and see all that he should 
do for the salvation of mankind; and that, as eye witnesses of 
these things, they might report them to the world, with every 
circumstance of credibility. These witnesses Jesus named 
/tpostles, or persons sent forth by him, and appointed them to 
bear that name always, that when they published his history, 


bare witness to his resurrection, and preached salvation to them 


who believed, all might be sensible that they acted by commis- 
sion and authority from him. No man, or body of men, what- 
ever, could, by their designation, confer an office, whose autho- 
rity bound the consciences of all men, and whose duties could 
not be performed without the gifts of inspirution and miractes. 
To ordain an Apostle belonged to Christ alone: therefore the 
Lord Jesus determined to make Saul of Tarsus his Apostle ; 
and for that purpose he appeared to him from Heaven, as he 
journeyed to Damascus, to persecute his disciples.”-—Mac- 


-knight on the Epis. vol 1, p. 48. 


You, Sir, are capable of estimating the value of the above 
extracts, and perceiving the reason for which they are made: 
not only to establish the truth of the proposition, but to check 
the rashness of those who would identify the Methodist Bi- 
shops with the Apostles, or declare them, ez-officio, their legi- 
timate successors. Those who would see a concise account of 
the extent of the Apostle’s labors, may consult the 5th vol. of 
Calmet, article, ‘of the extent of Christianity at its promulga- 
tion’’—No. 565. 

Prop. II. As soon as a society of Christians was formed in 
any place, the most apt to teach was appointed to minister to 
them in holy things. 

PROOF, 

1. **Clemens Romanus saith, ‘ The Apostles went forth 
preaching in city and country, appointing the first fruits of their 
ministry for Bishops and Deacons.’—(Epis. 1. Ad. Corinth. 
p. 54.) generally leaving those Bishops and Deacons to govern 
and enlarge those particular Churches, over which they had 

laced them, whilst they, themselves, passed forwards, planted 
other Churches, and placed governors over them.’’—King, 
» Ll. 

: 2. ‘Cyprian says, ‘ That Bishops were ordained through- 
out all provinces and cities. —(Epis. 52, § 10, p. 119.) Hence, 
in the encyclycal epistle of the Synod of Antioch, it is said, 
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that Paulus Samosatenus had many flatterers, among the adja- 
cent city and country Bishops.—(Euseb. lib. 7, chap. 30, p. 
281.) Ofthis sort of country Bishops was Zoticus, Bishop of 
the village of Comane.—(Euseb. lib. 5, chap. 16, p, 182.’’)— 
King, p. 40. 


Prop. III. There were only two orders of Ministers ordain- 
ed by the Apostles, in the Church, Presbyters and Deacons. 


PROOF. 


1. ‘* It is expressly said by the ancients, that there were but. 
two distinct ecclesiastical orders, viz: Bishops and Deacons, 
or Presbyters and Deacons ; and, if there were but these two, 
\Presbyters cannot be distinct from Bishops, for then there would 
be three. Now that there were but two orders, viz: Bishops 
and Deacons, is plain from that golden ancient remain of Cle- 
mens Romanus, wherein he thus writes, * In the country and 
cities where the Apostles preached, they ordained their first 
converts for Bishops and Deacons over those who should be- 
lieve: Nor were these orders new ; for, for many ages past, 
it was thus prophesied, concerning Bishops and Deacons, I will 
appoint their Bishops in Righteousness, and their Deacons in 
Faith.’’—(Epis. 1. Ad. Corinth, p. 54.) TI observe from'this, 
that there were but two orders instituted by the Apostles, viz : 
Bishops and Deacons. And if they ordained but these two, I 
think no one had ever a commission to add a third, or to split 
one into two, as must be done, if we separate the order of Pres- 
byters from the order of Bishops.”—King, p. 68, 69. 

2. “*That the order of Presbyters was the same with the 
order of Bishops, will appear also from that place of lIrenzus, 
where he exhorts us to ‘ withdraw from those Presbyters, who 
serve their lusts, and having not the fear of God in their hearts. 
contemn others, and are lifted up with the dignity of their first 
session ; but, to adhere to those who keep the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and with their Presbyterial order, are inoffensive and 
exemplary in sound doctrine, and an holy conversation, to the 
information and correction of others; for, such Presbyters the 
Church educates, and of whom the Prophet saith, I will give 
thee Princes in peace and Bishops in righteousness.’—(Lib. 4, 
c. 44, p. 278.” —King, p. 71. 

3. ‘* The rulers of the Church were called either Presbyters 
or Bishops, which two titles are, in ihe New Testament, un- 
doubtedly applied to the same order of men.—Mosh, vol. 1, 
p- 99. 

4. ‘* As for Ireneus, I meet with no passage in him to prove 
that Bishops and Presbyters were distinct.’’—Doddrige’s Lec- 
tures, vol. 2, p. 346. 

5. ‘¢ Polycarp exhorts the Christians at Philippi, to be sub- 
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ject to the Presbyters and Deacons ; but, says not one word of 
any Bishop being then at Philippi; nor gives any direction 
about choosing one.— bid, p. 347. 

6. ‘* It iscertain the words (bishops and presbyters) are used 
promiscuously in the New Testament. Bishop Hoadly and Dr. 
Hammond do both of them allow this: and it is Dr. Hammond’s 
opinion, that there were only Presbyters and Deacons in each 
church at first.”” Dod. Lec. vol. 2. p. 339. 

7. ** 1 believe, upon the strictest enquiry, Medina’s judg- 
ment will prove true, that Jerome, Austin, Ambrose, Sedulius, 
Primastus, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, were all of 
Arius, his judgment as to the identity of both name and order 
of Bishops and Presbyters in the primitive church.’’ Stilling- 
flect’s Irenicum, p. 276. 

8. ‘** Lord King’s account of the primitive church, convinced 
me many years ago, that Bishops and Presbyters are the same 
order.”” Mr. John Wesley. 

9. ** The Greek and Latin Fathers, do with one consent de- 
elare, the Apostle here calls their Presbyters their Bishops. So 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gcumenius, Theophylact, St. Jerome, 
Pseud-Ambrosius, and Primasus.”? Whitby on Phil. 1. ch. iv: 

10. ‘* Now as these Elders are called Bishops in ver. 28. 
we may take it for granted, that they were the same order ; or 
rather, that these superintendants of the Church were indiffer- 
ently called either Presbyters or Bishops.”? Dr. A. Clarke’s 
com. on Acts 20. chap. v. 17. see also v. 28. 

Prop. 1V. There was frequently a plurality of both or- 
ders, Presbyters and Deacons, in the same church, at the 
same time: and when this was the case with the order of 
Presbyters, one of them was appointed president of their 
meetings, and directed to oversee the concerns of that par- 
ticular church of which they all were ministers. 

PROOF. | 

i. ‘* And from Miletus, he sent to Ephesus, and called 
the Elders of the church, Acts. 20. ch. v. 17. and 28.—Phi- 
lippians, 1. ch. 1. v.—Acts, ch. 14. v. 23.—Titus, 1. ch 5. v. 
—I. Tim. ch. 4. v. 14.—Acts, ch. 6. v. 5.7’ 

2. ** Clemens Romanus sometimes mentions many Bishops 
in the church of Corinth, whom at other times, he calls by the 
name of Presbyters, using those two terms as synonimous titles 
and appellations, ‘ you have obeyed’ saith he, ‘ those that were 
set over you,’ Epist. 1. ad Corinth. p. 2. and ‘ Let us revere 
those that are set over us,’ Ibidem. p. 30. which are the usual 
titles of the Bishops; and yet these in another place he calls 
Presbyters, \bid. p. 62. describing their office, by their sit- 
ting or presiding over us, Ibid. p. 69. Wherefore he com- 
mands the Corinthians to be subject to their Presbyters, Lbid. 
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p. 7. and whom in one line he calls Bishops, the second line 
after he calls Presbyters, Ibid. p. 58. So Polycarp exhorts 
the Philippians to be subject to their Presbyters and Dea- 
cons, under the name of Presbyters, including both Bishops 
and Priests, as we now call them.”’ King. p. 65 

3. ** The number of the Presbyters and Deacons increasing 
with that of the churches, and the sacred work of the ministry 
growing more painful and weighty, by a number of additional 
duties, these new circumstances required new regulations. It 
was then judged necessary, that one man of distinguished gra- 
vity and wisdom should preside in the counsel of Presbyters, in 
order to distribute among his colleagues their several tasks, and 
to be a centre of union to the whole society. This person was, 
at first, styled the angel of the church, to which he belonged, 
but was afterwards distinguished by the name of bishop or in- 
spector.”” Mosheim, vol. 1. p. 103. 

4. ‘* The titles of this supreme church officer are most of them 
reckoned up in one place by Cyprian, which are Bishop, Presi- 
dent, Pastour, Governour, Superintendant and Priest. Epis. 
69. §. 5. p. 208. And this is he, which in the Revelations is 
called the Angel of his church, as Origen thinks, De Orat. §. 
35. p. 34.” King. p. 14. 

5. ** The Presbyters sa¢ down on seats in the form of a semi- 
circle, whence they are frequently called Consessus Presby- 
terii, or the session of the Presbytery, in which session he 
that was more peculiarly the Bishop, or minister of the parish, 
sat at the head of the semicircle, on a seat somewhat elevated 
above those of his colleagues, as Cyprian calls them, Epis. 28. 
§. 2. p. 64; and so was distinguished from them by his priori- 
ty inthe same order, but not by his being of another order. 
Thus Clemens Alexandrinus distinguishes the Bishop from the 
Presbyters, by his being advanced to the first seatin the Pres- 
bytery, not by his sitting in a differeut seat from them, Stro- 
mal. lib. 6. p. 400.” King. p. 74. : 

6. ** From the whole we may collect a solid argument for 
the equality of Presbyters with Bishops as to order; for if a 
Presbyter did all a Bishop did, what difference was there be- 
tween them? A Bishop preached, baptized, and confirmed, so 
did a Presbyter. A Bishop excommunicated, absolved, and or- 
dained, sodid a Presbyter: whatever a Bishop did, the same 
did a Presbyter ; the particular acts of their office was the same.’” 
King. p. 64. ae 

Prop. V. A church, thus constituted, (see proposition II. 
and III.) made its own laws, elected its own ministers, tried its 
own members, and was entirely independent of other churches, 
taking its name, from the city or place where it was formed : 
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nor did the ministers of one church claim any jurisdiction over 
the affairs of other churches. 


PROOF. 


1. ‘* The churches, in those early times were entirely inde- 
pendent ; none of them subject to any foreign jurisdiction, but 
each one governed by its own rulers and its own laws. For, 
though the Churches founded by the apostles, had this particu- 
lar deference shewn them, that they were consulted in difficult 
and doubtful cases ; yet they had no juridical authority, no sort 
of supremacy over the others, nor the least right to enact laws 
for them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more evident than the 
perfect equality that reigned among the primitive churches ; 
nor does there even appear, in this first century, the smallest 
trace of that association of provincial churches, from which 
councils and metropolitans derive their origin.”” Mosheim, 
vol. 1. p. 105. 

2. ‘* In those early times, every christian church consisted 
of the people, their /eaders, and the ministers, or deacons, and 
these, indeed belong essentially to every religious society. The 
people were, undoubtedly, the first in authority ; for the Apos- 
tles shewed, by their own example, that nothing of moment 
was to be carried on or determined without the consent of the 
assembly. Acts, ch. 1. v. 15—ch. 6. v. 3.—ch. 15, v. 4—ch. 
21. v.22. It was therefore, the assembly of the people, which 
chose their own rulers and teachers, orreceived them, by a free 
and authoritative consent, when recommended by others. The 
same people rejected or confirmed, by their suffrages, the laws, 
that were proposed by their rulers to the assembly ; excommu- 
nicated profligate and unworthy members of the church, restor- 
ed the penitent to their forfeited privileges, passed judgment 
upon the different subjects of controversy and dissension, that 
arose in their community, examined and decided the disputes 
which happened between the elders and deacons; and in a 
word, exercised all that authority which belongs to such as are 
invested with the sovereign power.’? Mosheim, vol. 1. p. 
98, 99. 

3. ‘* When Alexander was chosen Bishop of Jerusalem, it 
was by the compulsion or choice of the members of that church. 
Euseb. lib. 6. c. 11, p. 312. Fabianus was elected by the peo- 
ple. Euseb, lib. 6. cap. 28. p. 229. And as Fabianus,’so like- 
wise his successor Cornelius was elected by the suffrage of the 
Clergy and Laity. Cyprian, Epist. 67. § 2. p. 198. Thus 
also with respect to the diocese of Carthage, Cyprian was chosen 
Bishop thereof, by its inhabitants and members, as Pontius his 
Deacon writes, that though he was a novice, yet by the grace 
of God, and the favour of the people, he was elevated to that 
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sublime dignity. Invita Cypriani, which is no more than what 
Cyprian himself acknowledges, who frequently owns, that he 
was promoted to that honourable charge by the suffrage of the 
a. Epist. 40. §. 1. p. 92.”" King. 46. 47. 

4. ‘* As a Bishop was elected by the people, over whom he 
was to preside, and by the neighbouring Bishops, so was he 
deposed by the same; both which things seem to be intimated 
in that passage of the forementioned Synodical Epistle wherein 
it is said, that the people chiefly has power, either to choose 
worthy Bishops, or to refuse unworthy ones. Apud Cypr. 
68. §. 4. p. 201. Ifind, that, in general, all things relating to 
the government and policy of the church were performed by 
their joint consent and administrations, the people were to do 
nothing without the Bishop: Ignatius Epist. ad Tralles, p. 47; 
and on the contrary, he did nothing without the knowledge and 
consent of his people. Cyprian. Epist. 6. §. p. 17. When any 
letters came from foreign churches, they were received, and 
read before the whole church, Cypr. Epist. 55. §. 21. p. 144; 
and, the whole church agreed upon common letters to be sent to 
other churches. Idem. Epist. 58. §. 2. p. 163. And so for all 
other matters relating to the policy of the Church, they were 
managed by the common advice and counsel of the clergy and 
laity. Cypr. Epist. 6. §. 5. p. 17.” King. p. 105—107. 

5. * As for the Judges that composed the consistory or ec- 
clesiastical court, before whom offending criminals were con- 
vened, and by whom censured, they will appear to have been 
the whole church, both Clergy and Laity ; not the Bishop with- 
out the people, nor the people without the Bishop, but both con- 
junctly constituted the supreme tribunal, which censured de- 
linquents and transgressors.”’ King. p. 112. 

6. “I find the word church once used by Cyprian for a col- 
lection of many particular churches, who mentions, in the sin- 
gular number, the church of God in Africa and Numidia. Else 
I do not remember, that ever I met with it in this sense, in any 
writings either of this, or the rest of the Fathers; but when- 
ever they would speak of the christians in any kingdom or pro- 
vince, they always said in the plural, ¢he churches ; never in 
the singular, the church of such a kingdom or province. Thus 
Dyonisius Alexandrinus doth not say, the church, but the 
churches of Cilicia. Apud Euseb. lib. 7. e. 5. 

And so Ireneus mentions, the Churches that were in Ger- 
ey Spain, France, the East, Egypt, and Lybia.—(Lib. 1, 
Cc, p. 36.) So also Tertullian speaks of the Churches of 
ian and Phrygia, and the Churches of Greece. (Adversus 
Praxcam, p. 314.) ‘Che word Church is frequently to be un- 
derstood of a particular Church: that is, of a company of Be- 
lievers, who, at one time, in one and the same place, did asso- 
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ciate themselves together, and concur in the participation of all 
the institutions and ordinances of Jesus Christ, with their pro- 
per Pastorsand Ministers. Thus Ireneus mentions that Church 
which is in any place. (Lib. 2, c. 56, p. 158.) In this sense 
we must understand, the Church of Rome, the Church of Smyr- 
na, the Church of Antioch, the Church of Athens, the Church 
of Alexandria, or the Church in any such other place what- 
soever.”’—King, p. 3, 4 

Prop. VI. There was but one Bishop or Presiding Presby- 
ter for a Church at a time, and but one Church for a Bishop. 


PROOF. 


. “T shall then lay down as sure, that there was but one 
PB Bishop, that was the Bishop in a place, by way of emi- 
nency and propriety. (See Prop. 1V.§3, 4, 5.) So saith Cy- 
prian, There is but one Bishop ina Church at a time. (Epis. 55, 
§ 6, p. 138.) And so Cornelius objects to Novation, that he did 
notremember that there ought to be but one Bishop in a Church. 
(Apud Euseb. lib. 6, c.43, p. 244.) And throughout the ‘whole 
epistles of Ignatius, and the generality of writers succeeding 
him, we find but one single Bishop to a Church. There was 
but one Bishop, strictly so called, in a Church ata time, who 
was related to his flock, asa Pastor to his sheep, and a Parent 
fo his children. Cypr. Epis. 38, § 1, p. 90.” King, p. 
12 and 13. 

2. ** A Bishop, during the first and second century, was a 
person who had the care of one Christian Assembly, which, at 
that time, was, generally speaking, small enough to be con- 
tained in a private house.””? AZosheim, vol. 1. p. 103. 

3. ‘Ignatius, Tertullian, Cyprian, and the following Fa- 
thers, affirm, that there was, and ought to be, but one Bishop 
ina Chureh.” King, p. 11. 

4. iene shown, that there was but one Bishop to a 
a Church, we shall, in this, evidence that there was but one 
Church to a Bishop, which will appear from this single consi- 
deration, viz: that the ancient Dioceses are never said to con- 
tain Churches in the plural, but only a Church, in the singular. 
So they say, the Church of the Corithians, the Church of Smyr- 
na, the Church in Magnesia, the Church in Philadelphia, the 
Church in Antioch. This was the common name whereby a 
Bishop’s cure was denominated ; the Bishop himself being 
usually called the Bishop of this or that Church; as Tertullian 
saith, that Polycarp was ordained Bishop of the Church of 
Smyrna. Iren. lib. 3,c. 3, p. 171.” King, p. 15. 

Prop. VII. The Bishop, or Presiding Presbyter, of each 
Charch was obliged to be resident among his flock. 
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PROOF. 


1. “A Parish and a particular Church are synonimous terms, 
signifying one and the same thing; and, consequently, a Bishop 
having but one Parish under his jurisdiction, could extend his 
government no farther than one single congregation ; because, 
a single congregation and a parish were all one, of the same 
bulk and magnitude. But that the Bishop’s diocese exceeded 
not the bounds of a modern parish, and was the same as in 
name, so also in thing, will appear from these following ob- 
servations : 

(1.) All the people of a diocese did, every Sunday, meet ali 
together, in one place, to celebrate Divine service. ‘Thus, saith 
Justin Martyr, on Sunday all assemble together, in one place, 
where the Bishop preaches and prays. (Apol. 1,p. 98.) For 
as Ignatius writes, where the Bishop is, there the people must 
be. (Epis. ad. Tralles, p. 48.) And, there is a necessity 
that we do nothing without the Bishop, since it is unlawful to 
do any thing without him. (Epis. ad. Smyrn. p. 6.) For, 
where the Pastor is, there the sheep ought to follow. (Epis. 
ad. Philadelp. p. 42.) 

(2.) The Bishop had but one altar or communion table in 
his whole diocese at which his whole flock received the sa- 
erament from him. ‘There is but one Altar, says Ignatius, 
as there is but one Bishop. (Epis. ad. Philadelp. p. 41.) At 
this Altar the Bishop administered the sacrament to his whole 
flook atone time. So writes Cyprian, we celebrate the Sacra- 
ment, the whole brotherhood being present. (Epis. 63, § 12, 
p. 177.) And thus it was in Justin Martyr’s days. The 
Bishop’s whole diocese met together on Sunday, when the 
Bishop gave them the Eucharist ; and if any were absent. 
he sent it to them by the Deacons. (Apol. 2, p. 98.) Ter- 
tullian writes, that in his time and country, the Christians re- 
ceived the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, from the hands oi 
the Bishop alone. (De Corona Militis, p. 338.) Now, in 
those days and places, they communicated at least three times 
a week, viz: Wednesdays, Fridays, and Lord’s day. 

3. The Churches charity was deposited with the Bishop, 
who as Justin Martyr reports, was the common Curator and 
Overseer of all the orphans, widows, diseased, strangers, im- 
prisoned, and in a word, of all those that were needy and indi- 
gent. pol. 2,p. 99. 

(4.) All the people of a diocese were present at Church cen- 
sures, as Origen describes an offender as appearing before the 
whole Church. (Comment. in Matth. Tom. 13, p. 335, vol. 
1. No offenders were restored again to the Churches peace. 
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without the knowledge and consent of the whole diocese: So 
Cyprian writes, before they were re-admitted to communion, 
they were to plead their cause before all the people. Epis. 10, 
§ 4, p. 30. 

(5.) When the Bishop of a Church was dead, all the people 
of that Church met together, in one place, to choose a new 
Bishop. So Sabinus was elected Bishop of Emerita by the 
suffrage of all the brotherhood. Apud Cypr. Epist. 68, §. 6, 
p- 102, which was also the custom throughout all 2/frica, for 
the Bishop to be chosen in the presence of the people, Ibid. 
And so Fabianus was chosen to be Bishop of Rome, by all the 
brethren who were met together in one place for that very end. 
Apud Euseb, lib. 6, cap. 28, p. 229. 

(6.) The Bishop of Smyrna, could know his whole flock 
personally by their names. Epis ad Polycarp, p. 13.” King. 
p. i et seq. 

2. ‘*Ignatius often supposes each of the churches to which 
he wrote to meet in one place, and represents them as breaking 
one loaf, and surrounding one altar, and charges the bishop to 
kenow all his flock by name, not excepting even the servants of 
it.” Dod. Lec. vol. 2. p. 346. 

3. ** As the Bishop could not discharge, as he ought, the 
abovementioned functions, without residing among those whe 
were committed to his care, his residence was deemed abso- 
lutely necessary, and non-residence a most heinous transgres- 
sion; insomuch that St. Cyrian, enumerating the sins that 
brought the wrath of God upon the Church in the bloody per- 
secution of Decius, mentions non-residence in the Bishops as 
one.’’ Bower’s His. of the Popes, vol. 1. p. 100. 

I remain, &c. MARTIN LUTHER. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 240.) 


2d. The Lay-Delegation question, by which we mean, the 
right of the people to a share in making those laws by which 
they are to be governed. This being the most prominent fea- 
ture in the controversy, and one of the deepest interest to the 
church, claims our most serious and particular consideration ; 
for we consider the present organization of our Church govern- 
ment established upon a false and sandy foundation, and unable 
to stand the shocks of adversity should it ever await her, which 
as a prudent community, we should anticipate, and,as far as 
possible guard against. It is contrary to the very nature of 
things, that the private members under our present polity, can 
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feel the same interest in the prosperity of the Church as they 
would, had they a greater share in its management. 

When Brotherly love is felt and cherished in every bosom, 
there is but little want of Church government; to which circum- 
stance in some measure may be attributed the lukewarmness of 
our members upon this subject, as we are too much disposed to 
think that there will be no end to present good. But there is 
another reason, and a much stronger one, why they have been 
indifferent so long i in this matter, and which we offer as an an- 
swer to the question which has frequently been asked, ‘* why 
is it, that the Laity have remained silent so long upon the sub- 
ject of their rights, and why have they come forward so sire- 
nuously at this particular time ?’’? The reason is this, that while 


they considered the power held by the Preachers as a matter of 


expediency on/y, they had no fears, nor felt any anxieties upon 
the subject of Church government, but when they discovered 
the attempt which has been made by a prominent Minister in 


the travelling connexion in a book called, ‘* A Vindication of 


Methodist Episcopacy,”’ to prove from scripture authority, (a 
thing impossible,) that the Preachers have the right to govern 
the people without their consent or interference, it was thought 
to be high time to awaken from that supineness into which they 

had so long been lulled by their entire confidence in the pru- 
dence and liberality of their Ministers. That we may not be 
charged with misrepresenting our author, we will let him speak 
for himself. He says, that ‘‘ those ministers whom God se- 
Jects to be Shepherds of his flock, and guardians of his people, 
possess the right of governing themselves in religious matters, 
and all those committed to their care. We have our Itinerat- 
ing Superintendency, which derives its authority from, and is 
responsible to, the body of Elders, who claim the right of re- 
gulating the affairs of the Church.”’ ‘* As long as these officers 
of Christ move in obedience to his will, so long the people are 
bound to submit tu their authority i in ad/ matters of church 
government and discipline,’ and ‘‘ those restless spirits, 
prompted by pride and vain conceit of their own abilities, who 
rebel against the order God hath established, rebel against God 
and shall receive their own punishment. This is not pleading 
for submission to men. It7s the authority of God. This is the 
order he hath established for the peace and prosperity of his 
Church.” ‘* Had they (the Elders) the inherent right to govern 
the Church? I shall undertake to prove, that the body of £i- 
ders in their collective capacity had (have) the right. of estab- 
lishing ordinances for the government of the Church.’ 

Can there be found in the Church of Rome principles more 
hostile to the liberty of conscience, and more despotic, ‘} in 
are containedin the above extracts? We believe there cannot. 
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By a fair construction of them, we discover, very plainly, that 
they lay claim to infallibility; for, if the Elders have the 
“inherent right to govern the Church,” as is claimed by 
Mr. Bangs, it must be of Divine authority, and the principle 
infallible, of course, and those “restless spirits, who rebel 
against it, (or doubt its truth,) rebel against God.’’ This is 
taking a high ground, it must be confessed, and is, in fact, 
the very one that the Church of Rome has taken to govern and 
oppress her people. The Priests are the ‘ Officers of Christ,”’ 
by the imposition of hands, and, according to their own claim, 
and as such, *‘ the people are bound to submit to their authori- 
ty, in all matters of Church government and discipline.”? And 
are not the Elders in our Church equally the judges, whether 
they be ‘‘ Officers of Christ”’ or not? Certainly they are. And 
as they have the ‘* inherent right to establish ordinances for 
the government of the Church,” according to Mr. Bangs, it. 
follows, of course, that they ‘‘ move in obedience to the will 
of Christ,’ and the people are bound to obey. If we under- 
stand our author, these inherent rights belong to the office of 
Elder, and the mere occupancy of that office is sufficient evi- 
dence, that the incumbents are ‘‘ Officers of Christ,”” and move 
in obedience to his will, and which cannot be affected by the 
character of the person holding it, whether good or bad, which 
must be the case if the right is in the office. But, if we are 
mistaken, then each individual who has been made an Elder of, 
was In fact such, in embryo, from his birth, until communi- 
cated by the laying on of hands, as it is not only an absurdity, 
but a contradiction in terms to talk about an inherent right 
being communicated. 

Our author proceeds, ‘‘ after having thus demonstrated the 
Divinity of their mission, in the awakening and conversion 
of souls, have they not a right to govern those who have been 
thus given to them as the fruits of their Ministry?” This sen- 
timent is true, or it is false, and whether it be the one or the 
other, our author will be found to be ina very awkward situa- 
tion, from the known stand which he has taken against the 
Local Ministry, and the Laity. The ‘awakening and con- 
version of souls’? are the evidences of their ‘ mission’’ 
according to our author. Now, as Local Preachers, though 
not Elders, have been often the honored instruments of God 
in the ‘* awakening and conversion of souls,’’ it follows that 
they have | ‘*a right to govern those who have been thus given 
to them.’ Class- leaders, and other Laymen, have also, and 
not anequeliiy, been the instruments of God, in “‘ the awak- 
ing and conversion of souls,” by which they have shown “ the 
Divinity of their mission”’ to such individuals—ergo they too 
have the ‘right to govern those who have been thus given to 
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them,” and “let those who call this right in question, if they 
are able, produce a better.”’ Will these conclusions be admitted 
by our brother author. We presume not; else he would not 
be so much opposed to the claims of the Local Preachers and 
Laity, nor would he contend that the ‘‘ body of Elders have 
the right of establishing ordinances for the government of the 
Church. Quere—lIs there not an inconsistency in our brother’s 
positions? We think there is, and leave it to himself to aban- 
don, for consistency’s sake, whichever he may think proper, 
but we would suggest to him the propriety of abandoning both, 
as neither is supported by reason or revelation. 

It was the assumption of such powers as these, that first 
awakened the people to a sense of their real condition, and of 
the necessity of sharing in the privileges, as well as the bur- 
dens ofthe Church. But had these have been the opinions of 
an individual only, and sent into the world upon his own re- 
sponsibility, our fears probably would not have been excited ; 
but the book has gone to the world under the sanction of the 
Church, governed by Ministers only, and we must receive it 
as such, as having been sanctioned by a majority of them at 
least, our book-room being the organ of its publication. Under 
these circumstances, is it not high time to assume an attitude 
of resistance to such high prerogatives ; and to substantiate our 
right to a participation in the goverment of the Church? We 
think it is. 

That the people are the source and fountain of all civil pow- 
er, is a position which the best writers have succesfully main- 
tained, and which we presume no American will deny ; and, 
that legislation without representation is contrary to this prin- 
ciple, and the rights of man, is a truth of equal authority, can- 
not be questioned ; and, that the people have a right, at any 
time, when, by advancement in knowledge, or other causes, 
they shail deem it proper, to assume, in their own persons, 
the rights and privileges which may have been held by others 
in trust for them, either by actual grant or by tacit consent, is 
a position equally tenable as the others, and growing out of the 
same principles, must be admitted. This doctrine is equally 
true and applicable to Church government. When, therefore, 
thé time arrives, that the government either of Church, or of 
State, does not meet the wants and views of the people, it be- 
comes their imperious duty to change it, and we believe that 
duty to be so strong and binding, that none have a moral right 
to remain idle spectators. It is a duty we owe to God, and 
our fellow man, to exert our talents and influence for the glory 
of the one and the happiness of the other ; and as we believe a 
change in our government necessary to effect these objects, 
you may readily imagine the mag which we feel that such 
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a lukewarmness should still exist among those who profess to 
be friendly to reform. 

The Divine right of Kings to govern the people, is as easily 

proven from Scripture authority, as the Divine or inherent 
right of Elders to govern Christians without their voice and 
concurrence. Thus we believe, any thing which our opponents 
may say to the contrary, notwithstanding. ‘The history of 
monarchical governments is an illustration of this point. They 
know full well, that the exercise of religious freedom is dan- 
gerous to civil despotism, and we therefore find their Church 
establishments to correspond with their civil governments. — 
But in this country, where our civil government is purely re- 
publican, and founded upon the principle of equal rights, gua- 
ranteed by the God of nature, as well as revelation, let it with 
shame be spoken, that the ecclesiastical polity of the Method- 
ist Church, is a government of the few over the many. And 
is there not as much danger to be apprehended, that the love 
of civil rights will be weakened by yielding to Church domi- 
nancy, as there is that monarchical governments would be 
weakened by Church freedom. Most unquestionably so ; and, 
therefore, for that love which we feel for our civz/ institutions, 
which, it is hoped, will be perpetuated to the latest generation, 
we desire to see our Church government so modified as to cor- 
respond, as far as practicable, with our civil rights, as one of 
the means of effecting this great and desirable end—especially 
as we believe, that the rights contended for, are as firmly fixed 
and secured by revelation, as they are by reason and common 
sense. 

It is certainly but reasonable and just, as well as right, that 
Ministers and people, should meet in a Legislative capacity at 
feast upon the principles of mutual confidence and equality, 
as their general rights appear to be thus united in the word of 
God, as the following quotation most plainly shews. When 
the dispute at Antioch arose relative to circumcision, Paul and 
Barnabas and ofhers were sent to Jerusalem to receive instruc- 
tions, ‘‘ and when they were come to Jerusalem they were re- 
ceived by the Church, and the Apostles and Elders.”? ‘‘ Then 
it pleased the Apostles, and Elders, with the whole Church to 
send chosen men of their own company to Antioch with Paul 
and Barnabas,”’ and ‘‘ they wrote letters by them after ‘his 
manner; the Apostles, and Elders, and Brethren, send greet- 
ing, unto the Brethren, (not Elders) which are of the Gentiles 
at Antioch.’”’ It appears trom this account, that the Eternal 
Spirit of truth, seeing the future strife for power by Popes, 
Bishops, and Elders, determined by an example in Apostolic 
time, to settle the point of unity of interest as well as power 
between Ministers and people in the concerns of the Church 

beyond doubt, to the candid inquirer after truth, by the empha- 
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tic manner of the expressions of the Divine penman. ‘‘ They 
wrote letters by them after this manner, the Apostles, Elders, 
and Brethren greeting,’’ and not in any other manner—tor 
instance, ‘* the Elders geeeting,”’ as Mr. B. would have done. 
It thus appears that the powers as now claimed and exercised 
by our Ministry over the people, are not warranted by scrip- 
ture authority, and should be discountenanced by every lover 
of religious freedom. 

But what is the extent of the Legislative powers of the Ge- 
neral Conference whose laws the peopie are bound to obey? 
That they are wnlimited is a truth which we think ‘cannot be 
questioned when rightly considered. They have assumed the 
right of making a constitution which cannot be done, but by a 
power which is unlimited within its sphere of operations. This 
is proof of their own views upon this subject. But it is con- 
tended that the General Conference is restricted by the disci- 
pline. This has already been answered. ‘The idea that a Le- 
gislative body can pass a law, which cannot be repealed by the 
same body, is too absurd to deserve a serious reply; and as it 
relates to the restrictions themselves as far as they relate to the 
Laity, they are much better calculated to excite, than to soothe 
their fears, because one of them provides that the General con- 
ference shall not without the consent of a// of the annual con- 
ferences destroy the right of our members to a trial by commit- 
tee and of appeal; it consequently follows that by their con- 
eurrence they may take away even this privilege from us ; and 
where is our security that they will not, while all of the con- 
ferences are composed entirely of Ministers, It is further con- 
tended, that not the least fear, can be apprehended on the part 
of the people from these exclusive powers continuing in the 
Ministry, as they cannot ¢az the Laity. But we say, that tbey 
can faz the Laity and where is ouf’security that they will not. It 
is true, they cannot force the money out of their pockets, be- 
cause the civil authority would not sanction it; but they can 
make the payment of a certain sum a condition of membership, 
and he who refuses obedience may be dismissed the Church for 
nen-compliance. 

To support the present system, our opponents, like the advo- 
cates of all other established errors, have referred to precedents 
to settle their principles, and have contended most strenuously, 
that the power of the Preachers to govern the people was handed 
down to them by the Revd. John Wesley, and is therefore right 
and just, and the people must continue to submit to their /a- 
therly control. But as he never claimed the high prerogative 
of being infallible, we do not feel disposed in these latter times, 
to make him a Pope. for fear that by our concessions, we may 
be thought to have yiel’ed to the doctrine ‘hat the Elders have 
the right to rule as well as teach. We appeal te Mr. Wes- 
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ley himself upon this subject, to ascertain, if his sentiments cor- 
respond with our modern rulers. He said in answer to a pers 
son who informed him, that complaints were made by some, 
that he had too much power. ‘If youcan tell me any one, or 
any five men to whom I may transfer this burden, who can and 
will do just what I do, now, I will heartily thank both them 
and you.’’ Thus it appears that the power exercised by him, 
was held merely as a matter of expediency, and not claimed as 
a Divine or inherent right as some of our present rulers have 
done. To me says he, ‘‘ the people submit; but they will not 
thus submit to any other,’’ and why was he thus prophetic? Cer- 
tainly not because he believed that the people would not con- 
tinue pious, and act correctly, but because he knew that the 
same exigencies would not continue, and consequently the same 
kind of government would not be applicable to their condition 
and feelings. Were we disposed however to follow the exam- 
ple of our opponents, we should have much the advantage of 
them even in the field of precedent, as has already been shewn 

Our preeedents as well as our principles are derived from the 
same source, and that source Divine revelation. But when 
principles are correct and just in themselves, no precedent can 
subvert them, nor can it ever, under any circumstances when 
rightly considered, be expedient to act in opposition to them, 
for we are commanded not to do evil that good may come 
of it. 

The doctrine, that a system is good, because old, or in exis- 
tence, is in hostility to our own conduct, as a Church, as well 
as to freedom of thought, and would forever set like an inou- 
bus upon the rational world, to prevent the march of mind. If 
admitted, as it regards government, it must be also, as it re- 
lates to the sciences, and thus every attempt at improvement 
would be banished froin the earth. What are luxuries in one 
age, are but necessaries in another, and what may be consider- 
ed as a high state of perfection of the sciences at one period, 
may be demonstrated in another as but its commencement,— 
And thus, by the same progressive improvement in govern- 
ment, what may have been adopted as expedient, and even 
liberal, in one age, may be considered despotic in another.— 
Not but what right is the same in all ages, as a primary princi- 
ple ; but men’s views are different, in different ages, according 
to the improvement of the mind on the subject of original prin- 
ciples, which must continue to be the case, until the mind shall 
have arrived to such a perfection of knowledge, as to be enabled 
to see things as they really are, and not as they seem to, be. 
It is, therefore, necessary, occasionally, for the people to recur 
to primary principles, and build thereon, and accommodate 
their government to the views and opinions of the times. Al- 
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though this is admitted to be true, as it relates to old establish- 
ments, yet, as our Church was formed but a few years since, 
and in an enlightened age, it is contended, that no such neces- 
sity exists among us. There is more plausibility than sound- 
ness in this objection. It does not follow, that because we 
live in an enlightened age, that every country partakes of its 
blessings, or even every part of an enlightened country ; and 
such was the ease in the establishment of the Methodist Church. 
For, it is an incontrovertible fact, that the materials of which 
the Church was originally formed in this country, were not 
what is generally termed enlightened, and it is not at all to be 
wondered at, that a privileged-order system should have been 
established at that period, particularly when we recur to the 
facts, that the people had no share in its construction, and that 
it was formed under the influence of those by no means favora- 


ble to civil liberty. And further, it should not be forgotten, 


that it was formed by the Ministry alone, whose government in 
general presents the melancholy history, that a monopolizing 
spirit has pervaded their course, as much as we find in King- 
ly governments, which might be urged as an argument in favor 
ofreform. And we regret to say, that this spirit still prevails 
among some of our brethren in the Ministry, whose conduct 
and opinions strongly resemble the Romish Church. It is a 
general principle among them, that the Church is infallible ; but 
where this infallibility resides is a question. Some say in the 
Pope, while others contend for the decrees of its councils. — 
Such is the case in our own Church. Some contend warmly 
for the exclusive powers of the Bishops, and others for a par- 
ticipation of power, but both agreeing with the Romanist in this 
one thing, that the people are not entitled to any say in the 
matter. We have taken occasion to refer to the opinions o! 
two individuals on opposite sides, in proof of this position, and 
we know of others. Is this the course of a high-minded and 
liberal policy, which looks to the good of the whole in all its 
movements, dispensing knowledge, as well as supporting 
rights? It is not; but we hope the day is not far distant 
when different views will be entertained by most of our Preach- 
ers. Indeed, we already know of some distinguished Preach- 
ers, on both sides of the Presiding Elder question, who are 
favorable toa Lay Representation in the General Conference. 
To conelude this head of the controversy, we will merely 
remark, that the power to make laws for the government of a 
people unrepresented, is absolute power; and so thought our 
forefathers. It was not for the burden of taxes Jaid upon them, 
which caused the Revolution, but it was in vindication of this 
very prineiple for which the Laity now contend. 
3d. The mode of trying and of expelling members. 
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This may be considered in two points of view—first, the ex- 
pulsion of members, by the Preachers, for non- -attendance on 
class- -meetings ; and, secondly, the mode of trial for other of- 
fences against the discipline. In relation to the first point, 
the discipline is contradictory, for, while it gives to the Preach- 
er in charge of a circuit or station, the power to expel members 
for the neglect of this duty, it provides, that ‘‘in cases of ne- 
glect of duty, of any kind, or disobedience to the order and 
discipline of the Church,”’ the offender shall have the right of 
trial by committee, and of an appeal. And the practice ‘under 
this rule has been as contradictory as the discipline itself.— 
Those that believe they have the right to ‘‘ over-rule as weil as 
teach,”’ have taken the high ground to hear the evidence, ex- 
pound the law, and execute their own sentences ; and many of 
our members have been turned out of society by the mere fiat 
of the Preachers, for not regularly attending class-meetings.— 
While others, either doubting their authority, and the disci- 
pline, or deeming it prudent to take a more equitable and just 
course than that we have just mentioned, have pursued the 
same course towards class-meeting delinquents, as in other of- 
fences against the discipline. But when we examine the sub- 
ject attentively, it will be found, that there is not so much dif- 
ference in the two modes as appears at first view. For, grant- 
ing to us the right of trial by committee, the committee is ap- 
pointed by the Preacher, and if we suppose the accused found 
guilty, and he appeals,’ his appeal is to the Quarterly Confe- 
rence, composed principally of persons also deriving their pow- 
ers from the Preachers, It is, therefore, an undeniable fact, 
that a man’s reputation, and standing in the Church, is very 
much in the power of the Ministers. ‘To these exclusive pow- 
ers, there are many strong objections, as well as it regards the 
interest of the Church, and the usefulness of the Ministers, as 
the rights and security of the members. In the first place, the 
duty imposed upon the Preachers, has been the cause, in many 
instances, of strong prejudices being formed against them by 
accused members ; and, admitting them to be unjust in the ge- 
neral, yet it has had the same effect upon the mind of the indi- 
vidual, and his particular friends, as if an injury was actually 
intended, and thus the Preacher’s usefulness to such individuals 
has been entirely destroyed. We have known instances of this 
kind. Secondly—the Church may suffer severely by the im- 
proper conduct of a Minister, in the appointment of a commit- 
tee known to be favorable to his particular friend, against whom 
charges may be preferred; and this may be done too without 
any improper motive, but from a strong conviction of his 
friend’s innocence ; and, as the Preacher is the agent of the 
Church, in such cases, we cannot expect that he will carry 
the case to a Quarterly Conference, when decided according te 
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his own feelings, although it might be the wish of the prosecu- 
tor todo so. This holds out astrong temptation to the Preach- 
ers to act incorrectly in principle, but more particularly to 
swerve and bias their judgments, though acting with the most 
upright and pious intentions. Thirdly—the rights and satety 
of our members. That while the Church may be aggrieved 
by the appointment of committees known to be favorable to 
accused members, from the partiality of the Preachers, indivi- 
duals may be no less so, by the appointment of commitices 
known to be hostile to them. And if he appeals, he labors 
under the same disadvantages of being tried by those who also 
derive their appointment from the same source— whose deci- 
sions in the general are known to correspond with the views 
of the Preacher. 

4th. The appointment of Leaders and Stewards. 

We have but little to say upon this subject. From the view 
which has already been taken of the powers of the Preach- 
ers, in the government of the Methodist Church, it will be 
seen, that the right to appoint Leaders and Stewards, was only 
wanted to make their control complete and absolute. It is the 
consideration of this branch of their prerogatives, which claims 
our next attention for a few minutes, as requiring reformation. 

These two propositions, it is presumed, will not be contro- 
verted—first, that an agent is bound, by the instructions of the 
principal, and is, in fact, his power and will, in all his actions 
as such; and, secondly, those that are indebted to an individual 
for their situations, will be very much influenced by his opi 
nions in the discharge of those duties which they may be 
called to perform. Admitting then the truth of these two 
general principles, and the undeniable fact that the Leaders 
and Stewards have the general management of the concerns of 
the Church, both temporal and spiritual, under the direction of 
the Preachers from whom they derive their appointments, it 
cannot be questioned, but that the whole government of the 
Church is in the hands of the Ministry, and that all pf its offi- 
cial acts are in truth their’s. 

From all the light which we have been enabled to derive by 
an investigation of this subject, as far as we were capable, we 
have been irresistably brought to the conclusion, that the gov- 
ernment of the Methodist Church is absolutely despotic in prin- 
ciple, whatever it may be in its administration. If unlimited 
legislative, and uncontrolable and irresponsible executive and 
judicial functions in a privileged order do not form the ele- 
ments of despotic government, we know not what do. And the 
legislative act which makes it an offence against the discipline 
to express our views freely upon the economy of the church, 
isa pretty strong evidence that the practice ot our rulers in this 
respect has not been much more liberal than the principles of 
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the government. Truth courts investigation, and hails every 
fair discussion of principles as the harbinger of improvement, 
and that principle in religion or government that cannot stand 
the test of this ordeal must be contrary both to reason and to 
revelation, and consequently unworthy the sanction of an en- 
hghtened community. WATERS. 


BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


Preliminary to an address to the ensuing General Conference, 
agreed on by a committee of Local Preachers, of the Black River 
district, met at Oswego Falls, the 15th day of October, 1823, 
for the purpose of communicating it, to the committees of cor- 
respondence, through the Wesleyan Repository ; in hopes that 
some form of address may be suggested, and communicated 
through the same medium in unison with our brethren, who 
purpose to address the next General Conference; and which 
may embrace the following sentiments in time to fill up sub- 
scribers to the address. 

We find much dissatisfaction among us—think the cause of 
our Blessed Redeemer suffers—and fearing destructive conse- 
quences to the Church will ensue. Through the strange and 
unexplained detention from ordination of several of our Local 
Preachers, who have, for ten or twenty years, proved them- 
selves called of God to preach the Gospel—who have clearly 
made, from year to year, before their Quarter Meeting Con- 
ferences, and (since their establishment) before the district con- 
ferences, their characters, as such, manifest; who have been 
repeatedly recommended to the Annual Conference, and re- 
jected, without themselves or any of us knowing the cause — 
Through our District being set off for the Canada Conference, 
by our last Annual Conference, without any consideration to 
the special discordance, which has ever existed since the last 
war, to the disgust of our members and Preachers throughout 
the District. Through the want of a representation in the le- 
gislative Body, wherein the full circumstances of the members, 
as well as Local Preachers, may be naturally and efficiently 
attended to. 

We do, therefore, solicit help, that a suitable Address to the 
next General Conference, may be prepared, and timely present- 
ed for subscription. 

ISAIAH KEELER, President. 


Pair Davis, Secretary. 
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ERRATA.—Page 238, in the 14th line, read “as,”’ instead of ‘ or,” 
In the 32d line, same page, read “an humble Layman,” instead of 
“one humble Laymen.” In the 39th line, same page, read “/re- 
mised,” instead of ‘* promised.” In the 26th line, 239th page, read 
*fountain,”’ instead of ‘* foundation.” And, in the 36th line, same page, 
read “ effect,” instead of “ effects.” 











